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THE SINGLE TAX AND THE IMPOT UNIQUE. 

I ask leave to record a protest against the criticism (in the 
last number of this Journal) of the identification by M. Charles 
Gide of the system of Mr. Henry George with that of the 
Physiocrats. I think an important mistake is made in saying 
that, while the Physiocrats "treated the private ownership of 
land as part of the natural order of society," the essence of 
Mr. George's system is " that private property in land is un- 
just, the cause of most economic evils, and therefore to be 
practically abolished by the agency of taxation." 

Mr. George, no doubt, believes that the inherent rights of 
men in the land are paramount over every individual title, so 
that if in the progress of knowledge a method of landholding 
is discovered, by which the inherent rights of all would be 
more fully secured, individual titles ought to give way suf- 
ficiently to allow the adoption of such method. This is the 
ethical and jural principle on which is based the conclusion — 
so dishonest in the estimation of those who have not seized 
the basis of the argument — that compensation to landholders 
is not a debt of justice. But he has never proposed that the 
human race should become nomads again, nor that they should 
use land in common. His system contemplates exclusive and 
continuous individual occupation of land, and, if that, then, 
necessarily, also private property in land. 

No doubt, also, there are many passages in Progress and 
Poverty which, standing alone, would warrant the inference 
that private property in land was the object of his attack. 
But that book was not constructed merely for the purpose of 
explaining, in a systematic way, to willing and docile minds, 
what Mr. George conceived to be the truth. The more difficult 
purpose was to arrest attention, to excite interest, to provoke 
discussion, to divide opinion, to unsettle prejudice, to pierce 
the crust of usage and cause traditionary ideas to be scruti- 
nized and tested ; and for this the cautious reserve and preci- 
sion of the scientific method of statement might have been a 
hindrance rather than a help. His real meaning is to be found, 
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not by isolating and analyzing particular passages, but in the 
general drift and tendency of his whole work. Perhaps the 
best single test is his practical proposal, which is, by annual 
or other short-interval taxation, to appropriate land values 
to' common uses. By "values" he means exchange values. 
Who would buy land unless he could get a title ? How can 
a parcel of land have an exchange value unless some one owns 
the right to exclude others from it? And is not the right 
of exclusion the essence of private property? Evidently, 
Mr. George's proposal deeply commits him to the mainten- 
ance of private property in land. 

The catch is in using the words " private property in land " 
as if they had a single, precise, and definite content, whereas 
few words (hardly even the terms " value " and " self-in- 
terest ") are of so elastic and fluctuating a meaning. Private 
property in land may be conceived of as full, enduring for- 
ever, unconditioned, or subject only to such conditions as we 
are accustomed to. In this sense, Mr. George does think that 
it is unjust, and he would abolish it. But, in this sense, the 
Physiocrats did not treat it as part of the natural social order; 
for they would have imposed on land, wholly or mainly, the 
burden of government. Or private property in land may be 
conceived of as subject to an indefinite number and variety of 
conditions. In this sense, Mr. George would not abolish it. 
His aim is to establish it on just conditions. And that ap- 
pears to have been the aim of the Physiocrats also. 

The Squivoque is well illustrated by the maxim of Mercier 
de la Riviere, which is cited in the JournaVs criticism to 
show what a Physiocrat would have thought, had he found 
himself classed as a forerunner of Mr. George, and which is 
to the effect that, as one of the purposes of taxation is the 
protection of property, taxation must not be made destructive 
of property. This maxim is sound, if by " property " is meant 
only that which is justly such. So interpreted, Mercier de la 
Riviere would have found Mr. George admitting it. The only 
difference between them, if any, would have been on the de- 
tails of the application of it ; and Mercier de la Riviere would 
not have had reason to question M. Gide's classification. But 
the maxim is not sound, if " property " be deemed to include 
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that which is not justly such {e.g., property in land as we now 
have it, property in human beings as not long ago we had it, 
property in governmental offices and functions as the French- 
men had it prior to 1789). So interpreted, Mr. George cer- 
tainly would not admit the maxim. But what ground is there 
for thinking that Mercier de la Riviere would have considered 
this interpretation a fair test for determining whether he was 
the forerunner of Mr. George or not? While claiming a 
large field for the application of his maxim, would lie not have 
admitted what seemed to Chief Justice Marshall undeniable 
(M Gulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 431), that " the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy"? 

But, while (as it seems to me) Mr. George and the Physio- 
crats are by no means so far apart as the Journal in its criti- 
cism of M. Gide would put them, it does not follow that M. 
Gide is right in regarding their systems as identical. The 
impdt unique appears to be practicable only as a specific tax. 
It would bear no more on cities than on farms, and no land 
would be exempt except such as would fail to yield any net 
product on cultivation. Mr. George's single tax, on the other 
hand, is an ad valorem tax. It would not touch any land, 
however large the net product might be, unless and until such 
land (apart from improvements) had an exchange value. It 
would bear heavily on cities and lightly on farms. Its cen- 
tral idea, from the economic standpoint, is economic rent, 
which was not discovered and made generally known till long 
after the time of the Physiocrats. (Walker, Land and its 
Rent, p. 32.) 

Samuel B. Clarke. 
New York, January 13, 1S91. 



Editorial Note. 
Certainly, no evidence is needed to show that the Physio- 
crats looked upon property in land as a part of the natural 
order of society, meaning by property not a mere right of 
occupation, but individual ownership of the land and its prod- 
uct, as recognized by the law then and now. They made 



